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CAMBODIAN HEADS /or ROCHESTER 


Gifts e9 Loans of Great Stamese Sculpture 


BY GERTRUDE HERDLE MOORE 


BUDDHISTIC head in stone of the classic period of Siamese 
sculpture has been presented to the Rochester Memorial Art 
Gallery as a memorial to Dr. Ewald E1serhardt, late Profes- 
sor of the History of Art and of German Literature at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, by a group of his friends and former students. It 
takes its place among the source materials of historic cultures avail- 
able to the students of the University, who Dr. Eiserhardt hoped 
might have the opportunity of associating with a work of art so 
fully expressive of one of the world’s greatest spiritual cultures. Of 
all the ancient religions to which he devoted his later study he be- 
lieved that Buddhism most deeply summarized man’s relationship 
to his world, and that the Buddhistic sculpture of India, China and 
Siam gave an insight into this essential orientation of the spirit 

It was the field in which he did his own collecting, for the two 
heads here illustrated, the Khmer period Bodhisattvas, now in the 
Gallery of Far Eastern Art as a loan from Mrs. R. Plato Schwartz, 
were acquired by him on his return from India and Cambodia. 

The new head, with those from the Eiserhardt collection and the 
Gallery’s previous acquisitions 
from Mr. James Sibley Watson in 
this little-known field of Eastern 
\rt, make an important sculp- 
tural series which spans the great 
periods of Cambodian and Sia- 
mese culture. As a sequence of 
types and ethnological and relig- 
ious traditions they exemplify the 
rich complex which is the history 
of Siam from the tenth through 
the fourteenth centuries. 

Recent archaeological and aes- 
thetic investigations have sepa- 
rated Cambodia and Siam from 
the confusion called ‘Further 
India,” in which they were given 
no individual cultural existence 
and were regarded merely as In- 
dian dependencies. The Indo-Chi- 
nese Peninsula has come into its 
own, revealing a rich history of at least a thousand years of cultural 
independence and the dramatic story of the rise and fall of a rela- 
tively small but influential Oriental people, the Khmers. 

This mysterious nation had the historical mission of receiving 
the religions of India, probably through migration or colonization 
in the earliest centuries of the Christian era, and adding to them 
their strong moral balance and humanism until, five or six hundred 
years after the disappearance of Buddhism from Hindustan, they 
could erect one of its greatest monuments, the twelfth century tem- 
ple-city of Angkor-Vat in the jungles of Cambodia. 

[he pre-Angkor art of Siam is purely Indian in its spirit, sym- 
bolism and forms, using the pantheon of Brahminic and Buddhistic 
deities for its subject-matter and Sanskrit for its inscriptions. It was 
succeeded by a sequence of styles that can hardly be called a history 
of Siamese sculpture. Rather are they an expression of the culture 
of various tribes and peoples whose political and social history, con- 
flicting and intermingling, they reflect. 

First, about the tenth or eleventh century, came the Khmers to 
establish for nearly three centuries their domination over the valley 
of the Menam and central Siam, and to create one of the world’s 
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great isolated schools of sculp- 
ture. Their golden age or 
classical period is the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, from 
which date two of the Gal- 
lery’s heads. Both exemplify 
the humanistic enrichment 
which the Khmers brought to 
Buddhism and expressed in a 
great plastic tradition. It is to 
be felt in the nobility and 
serenity and warmth of the 
indefinable ‘smile of Angkor” 
on these sandstone faces, 
which combines beatific mys- 
ticism with human tenderness 
in an inner poise of complete 
spiritual balance. The rigid 
conventions of an earlier 
sculpture have been relaxed in 
the softening of the facial 
planes, the curve of the eye- 
brows and lips, and the inner 
illumination of the expressive 
eyes and inturned smile. 

The memorial head is that 
of a Buddhistic deity or Bod- 
hisattva, who foreswore Nir- 
vana, the state of supreme 
spiritual detachment, in order 
to serve mankind. I[t is in a 
remarkable state of preserva- 
tion, both in the fluent planes 
of the surface and the details 
of the rare cascading hair- 
dress with its ornament rep- 
resenting a seated Buddha in 
a niche. What conventions re- 
main in the arched eyebrows, 
the incised outlines of the eye- 
lids and lips, the formal hair- 
line, and the long pierced ear- 
lobes place it in the late 
eleventh or early twelfth cen- 
tury. In its vibrant repose it 
epitomizes the plastic attain- 
ment and spiritual insight of 
Khmerian Buddhism at the 
height of its classic period. 

What followed the kingdom 
of the Khmers in the political 
history of Siam is reflected in 
the two later sculptures illus- 
trated here. They are the work 
of an immigrant tribe from 
the north, the Thais, who, 
driven out of southeastern 
China by Mongol pressure as 

(Continued on page 22) 































/ ree and / ‘orbidden 


Sculpture inthe D.C. ’ 


ODERN American and Luropean sculpture is the theme 
ot the latest showing of the Museum of Modern Art's 
Washington Gallery where fifty 
1] 
il 


pleces, st lected trom 


eries and noteworthy private collections throughout 


museums, ga | 


the country, are on view 

| he show is dominated by the seven and a half foot bronze figure 
ol Justice by Romuald Kraus, a controversial work created under 
WPA auspices for the Court Room of the Newark Federal Building 
but subsequently rejected on account of local protest—a truly in- 
comprehensible judgment in view of the dignity of the gesture, the 
skillful control of masses and the beautiful golden patina and rich 
surface of this handsome piece 

\ show of these dimensions must necessarily include two out- 
standing sculptors of the Whitney group, Zorach and Laurent, the 
lormer represented by his semi-abstract /orso, carved in green- 
flecked Labrador granite, and Affection, a black marble group of 
dog and child so well integrated that masses and intervening space 
assume equal importance in the composition. Laurent’s masterly 
Kneel.ng Figure, also on view, Was the 1938 winner of the Logan 
Prize. Another direction may be seen in his alabaster Pigeon ex- 
emplifving this artist’s unusually sensitive feel:ng for animal sculp- 
ture. An outstanding piece is José de Creeft’s ebony Bather, notable 
lor its rhythmic flow, sensuous charm and exquisite surface finish. 
Of Gaston Lachaise there is one of his small, dynamic, highly pol- 
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EXHIBITED AT THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART GALLERY OF WASHINGTON 
KRAUS’ CONTROVERSIAL FIGURE OF “JUSTICE” (ABOVE) 


ished bronzes. Nor have the giants of twentieth century France 
been neglected: the Washington audience may also see the now 
classic Standing Figure of Maillol and a reproduction of Bour- 
delle’s Virgin of Alsace, the original of which stands upon the sum- 
mit of a mountain in that province. 

Among the group who have recently been associated with the 
newly formed Sculptors Guild are Jean de Marco, Hugo Robus 
Helene Sardeau and Herbert Ferber. Chaim Gross contributes a 
lignum vitae Balancing and Offspring in American mahogany 
Slobodkin a lively Sazlor’s Music and Concetta Scaravaglione a 
harmonious limestone Figure 

Jo Davidson's brilliant characterization of Einstein animates 
the school of naturalistic portraiture. In a more subjective vein 1s 
Noguchi's subtly rounded terracotta Head of my Uncle, which in 
turn contrasts with Sterne’s dynamic projection of the character of 
a bomb thrower. Other important heads by European masters are 
a detail from Lehmbruck’s Thinking Girl, lent by the Buchholz 
Gallery, and Despiau’s Portrait of Mrs. Edward Bruce. Character- 
istic of Barlach’s brilliantly worked out juxtaposition of line and 
mass is his bronze The Doubter, typifying the philosophy of post- 
War Germany. 

Purely decorative work has its exponents in Manship, whose 
Flight of Night is lent by Mrs. James Parmelee, and by Hunt 
Diederich, whose Fighting Goats, of simplified, almost heraldic 
design, suggests cut out iron work rather than three dimensional 
sculpture. Among the small pieces which have attracted attention 
are three of Baizerman’s hammered bronzes from this artist’s The 
City and the People—concise vignettes of social types which have 
won acclaim not only locally but in London and Paris as well 
Animal sculpture has one of its most distinguished exponents in 
Cornelia Chapin whose Pelican, carved directly in Greek marble, 
exemplifies her consummate craftsmanship combined with com- 
positional unity. Another important animalier working in a more 
traditional vein is Hazeltine who contributes two small bronzes of 
a Boar and a Sow. Still another direction, that of ceramic sculp- 
ture, is demonstrated by Waylande Gregory, one of the country’s 
first artists in this field. Polished modern versions of Neo- 
Classicism are by Lovet-Lorski and Wheeler Williams respectively 
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EXHIBITED AT THE WHITNEY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART 


THE GAY GLACKENS: IN MEMORIAM 
An American Master's Requiem at the Whitney 


CY MARTHA DAVIDSON 


LENT BY MR. AND MRS. LINCOLN ISHAM TO THE WHITNEY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART 
HE Whitney ‘ ee ' branded as one of the 
Museum op- § { i } ‘Apostles of Ugli- 
ened this week ness” How inappro- 
an important priate this accusation 
Memorial Exhibition was, this exhibition 
of the paintings and reveals. Most of the 
drawings of William ninety-seven paint- 
Glackens who died in ings are devoted to 
the spring of this year subjects of pleasure- 
at the age of sixty- able activity ex- 
eight. The exhibition pressed in extraordi- 
is a tribute to the narily joyous color. 
American artist who Glackens, like 
best united the pre- Henri, Luks, Shinn 
War journalistic and Sloan, was a 
painting of his native Philadelphian and 
country with the Im- pupil of Anschutz, fa- 
pressionism of { mous teacher at the 
France. Faithful fol- 3 Philadelphia Acad- 
lower of the precepts = emy of Fine Arts. 
of both Henri and , Like all but Henri, 
Monet, Glackens de- Glackens launched 
veloped as an Ameri- his career as an illus- 
can Impressionist trator on the staffs of 
who sought to relate the Philadelphia 
a journalist’s interest newspapers. Later he 
in the events of com- made sketches for the 
mon life with a paint- New York Herald. 
er’s concern with eva- the New York World 
nescent light and air and McClure’s, and 
and brilliant color. as a pictorial reporter 
As a member of the for this magazine he 
famous group, “the went to Cuba with 
Eight,” which star- the American army 
tled New York with at the outbreak of the 
its first exhibition in Spanish-American 
1908, Glackens was (Cont. on page 22) 











Wide Panorama 
of Religious Art 


Two Sects & All Periods 
in the Baltimore Exhibit 
BY GEORGE BOAS 


SHE exhibition of religious art now on view at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art is the third in a series or- 
ganized at the request of the various cultural groups 

in the city. The labor groups and the patriotic societies each 
had their exhibition, the former during the period begin- 
ning with Labor Day, the latter beginning on Navy Day. It 
Is now the turn of the churches and synagogues 

[he exhibition consists not only of paintings but also of ob- 
jects of liturgical use. The paintings begin with the Flemish 
Italian and Spanish primitives and run through the Italian 
and French Renaissance 
Among the former are a su- 
perb triptych by Jan van 
Scorel, lent by the Schaeffet 
Galleries, a triptvch by Adri- 
aen Isenbrandt lent by 
Knoedler’s, and a Circumet- 
sion trom the series of eight 
panels painted by an artist 
of Valladolid for Ferdinand 
and Isabella, lent by French 
& Company. 

[he primitive section of 
the show is perhaps of more 
interest than the Renaissance 
section, containing, as it 
does, painters less frequent- 
ly seen in current exhibits 
[he atmosphere of these 
paintings 1s also somewhat 
more sincerely religious, in 
the opinion of many visitors 
to the galleries, than that 
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of the more gorgeous paint- 
ings by Veronese, Philippe 
de Champagne and Mu- 
rillo. 

lraversing the galleries 
which show these works ot 
art, one is struck first by the 
evolution in religious senti- 
ment. The very simplicity 
of the primitives, their literal 
rendering of Biblical scenes, 
their complete acceptance of 
the old stories without em- 
bellishment and drama, 
make their works more 
touching than the glorified 
versions of the same themes 
by later artists. It would nev- 
ertheless be folly to pretend 
that since the late Renais- 
sance the painted canvases 
which to us are theatrical, 
were theatrical to the men 
who painted them and to the 
men who commissioned 
them. Religion was drama to 
the men of this time and if 
they employed all the tricks 
of composition, chiaroscuro 
and perspective to make it the more dramatic, 
they may very well have done it ad majorem 
Dei gloriam. 


“THE MYSTIC 
MARRIAGE 
OF SAINT 

CATHERINE” 

BY VERONESE 
(ABOVE) 


Among the later canvases which have at- 
tracted most attention are the Tintoretto Christ 
on the Sea of Galilee, lent by Mr. Arthur Sachs, 
with its grey color and elongated figures so sug- 
gestive of El Greco, and E:] Greco’s copy of 
litian’s portrait of the Farnese Paul III, lent 
by Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Boone. This small 
canvas shows peculiarly the value of copies 
when done by the hands of genius. One recalls 
Delacroix’s copies of Daumier’s bathers and 
Van Gogh’s copy of Millet’s toddling child, 
formerly in the collection of Julius Oppen- 
heimer. Here copying is translation, not literal 
reproduction. 

The heart of the exhibit of objects of relig- 
ious use is the Great Chalice of Antioch, lent 

(Continued on page 20) 


BOSTON: AN ASSYRIAN 


AMBER MASTERPIECE 


BY ALBERT T. OLMSTEAD 


“SHE Boston Museum of Fine Arts has 


unique example of Assyrian sculpture 
a king, wearing a gold breastplate 


recently secured a 
an amber statuette ol 
\t a glance, we recognize 
a smaller companion to the well known statue of Ashur-nasir-apal 
(885-800 B.C.), now in the British Museum. This statue, like all 
the other examples of this king's sculpture, was found in the mound 
of Nimrud, the Assyrian Kalhu and the Calah of Genesis to:tt 
\ccording to the one published reference to this statuette, it was 
discovered in a mound on the banks of the Tigris, where Kalhu was 
actually situated, and it is extremely unlikely that it was unearthed 
elsewhere 

lhe most surprising fact about the statuette is the material, de- 
termined by Mr. Young of the Museum staff as amber, probably 
from the Baltic. Amber has been reported fairly often from excava- 
tions in the Near East, though not all attributions are certain. The 
most common form is the bead, scarabs, rings, cylinders most rare; 
my own knowledge and that of my colleagues on the Oriental In- 
stitute staff does not recall anything approaching the size of the 
statuette. In the early excavations at Nimrud, no amber is reported 
but it has been found in the older capital Ashur and at Babylon 

In all probability the Assvrian word 


! 


abarumma means “amber 


RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


ENLARGED DETAIL SHOWING A ONCE JEWELED GOLD BREASTPLATE 





1] 


It is found in the Gilga- 


mesh epic, about the 
time of Hammurabi, in 
the letters from Amar- 


na; in medical texts it 1s 
worn on the neck to free 
from witchcraft; as a 
neck piece it is a love 
charm; it is found in 
\ssvrian jewelers’ lists a 
century or two later than 
the statuette 

lhe photographs 
show the statuette stand- 
ing on a rough block of 
wood, cut from a tree 
which has not vet been 
identified. The cement- 
ing material is modern, 
but the block ancient; 
probably it was once en- 
band 
other 


cased by a 
of gold or 
metal. 

The breastplate 
is gold, with the 
reddish tinge char- 
acteristic of the 
gold from the more 
ancient orient, 
though not truly 
“red gold.” With 
the base, the statu- 
ette stands about 
nine and three- 
quarters inches 
high; the figure 
alone is about sev- 
en and halt 





one 


piyee | “ width RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE BOSTON MUSEUM 

al > elb <S 

iain We err \ IX CENTURY ASSYRIAN AMBER 
in¢ a “STATUE OF ASHUR-NASIR-APAL 


half inches; the 
width at the feet slightly less than half of the width at the 
elbows. The proportion, body to height, is about two to seven. 

lhe differences between the amber statuette and the stone 
statue in the British Museum are not those of technique, but 
of differing purpose in the two figures. The statue is that of 
\shur-nasir-apal, “great king, powerful king, king of all, king 
of the land of Assyria,” as he calls himself in the inscription 
across his breast. In his down hanging right hand is the curved 
hook, a development perhaps from the curved sword of Hyksos 
times, with which we may compare the curved sword of the 
earlier Adad-nirari | now in the Metropolitan Museum. The 
right hand clasps tight to the chest the mace of sovereignty, 
a mace often depicted on reliefs and exemplified by hundreds 
of ceremonial mace heads of stone found in the excavations. 
[he statuette is that of Ashur-nasir-apal as chief priest, and 
since the British Museum statue was found in the temple of 
Urta at Kalhu, almost certainly its smaller companion must 
have come from the same building. Thus he is the vicegerent 
of the god on earth and as such most competent to be mediator 
between god and man. His hands are folded in the ritual posi- 
tion to be assumed before the god. Across the breast he wears, 

(Continued on page 21) 








New hxhibitions of the Week 


OLD MASTERS IN SMALL FOCUS: PICTURES mysticism raised to a higher power 





lhe melting color is enriched 


, . , MENSIONS emotionally, the forms are defined with more strength, and none of 

IN MODERN DIMENSIONS the essential poetry of this artist is lost. Chagall, in his serenity, 
PART from being a charming motif for an informal exhibition creates a means of escape from a world of too, too harsh reality. J.1 

4 Small Paintings by Great Masters the title of the current 

showing at the Drey Gallery—is pertinent to the function of old 


paintings in present-day life for its indication of the exigencies ol ERNEST LAWSON: SOUTHERN VIEWS BY AN 
modern cliff dwelling. Dr. Drey has assembled forty paintings AMERICAN IMPRESSIONIST 


Italian. French and Netherlandish schools, dating from the four- ‘| 


chiefly oils, but including also gouaches and watercolors—ot the 





MEL: freshness of the outdoors, the tang of the sea and the spirit 
of the plain countryside are expressed again by Ernest Lawson 
In his recent pictures of the south, a large number of which are on 
display at the lerargil Galleries. Increased vigor gives greater 
definition to the work of an artist whose style is basically Impres- 
sionistic. For boldness of form Mangrove Roots deserves a major 
place among Lawson's pictures. The paintings are varied in mood, 
in color and in texture. They combine a remarkably sophisticated 
technique with a naive naturalism related to the American land- 
scapes of the late nineteenth century. In Pelican’s Roost the deli- 
cate, pervasive tints brushed in short strokes build up a gentle, 
back-to-nature atmosphere reminiscent of Thoreau’s Walden. A 
symbolic trilogy entitled Anticipation, Realization and Retrospec- 
tion depicts the various stages in the creation of a waterspout. 
lhe first, which we may consider the fulfillment of the three, master- 
lully portrays the moment before the cataclysm by a fusion of 
elements suggestive of the sucking of the water into the overhang- 
ing cloud 


teenth through the eighteenth centuries, of which none, it may be 
said with a certain journalistic license, exceeds in size the dimen- 
sions of this magazine 

But if the quantity is in each case rigidly limited, the quality ts 
not. It would be difficult to find in the art market a larger peer of 
the exquisite little Lippo Memmi Madonna and Child trom the 
artist's most mature poetic period; of the delightful two portraits 
by the Conte Rotari, by whom such works in oils are rare indeed; 
of the sparkling little Annunciation tondo by Gerard David: ot 
of the brilliantly impressionist pair of Van Goyens. Among the 
not so great masters seen in none the less eloquent productions, 
the astonishingly simplified } oung Man by an anonymous | yrolese 
Master, the pair of portraits by Bartel Bruyn so rich in decorative 
effect as well as in effigy, and the dashing stvle of Lavreince’s 
La Toilette, all deserve the attention of the amateur as well as the 
scholar. Because of the very modesty of its installation, this exhibi- 
tion merits a serious contemplation concentrated on the pictures 


M. D. 
themselves 


A. M. I 


WORKS OF ERNST BARLACH IN A MEMORIAL 


NEW CANVASES BY CHAGALL, PAINTER OF EXHIBITION 


THE WORLD OF DREAMS 


sip Il: death of Ernst Barlach on October twenty-fourth this year 
ended the course of one of the greatest sculptors of our time. 
sarlach, impelled by a rebel spirit kindred to that of Van Gogh, 
the predecessor whom he most admired, and Kathe Kollwitz, the 
contemporary whom he most resembled, sought throughout his 
career to describe in general terms the eternal thoughts and emo- 
tions of humanity. [is was not an art that toved with the aesthetics 
of plastic form but one that used form to penetrate the basic feel- 
ings of man in relation to the fundamental 
aspects of his life. Vengeance, doubting, 
shivering, fleeing, crving; drinking, singing, 
dreaming, dancing, reading, laughing - 
these are the themes of his sculpture. The 
gamut of emotions, from the furious pas- 
sion of 7 be Avenger to the gentle pleasure 
of Flute Player, is drawn upon by the 
sculptures and graphic work in the com- 
memorative exhibition at the Buchholz 
Gallery where the artist’s work is reviewed 
from 1911 to 1937. 

Barlach was inspired on the one hand by 
the religious sculpture of the Gothic wood 
carver and on the other hand by the 
peasant art of Russia where he visited in 
1900. He was early influenced by the work 
of Millet, Constantin Meunier and Van 
Gogh. In his own art he combined religious 
mysticism with earthly pathos and earthy 
humor. All details and all concern with 
surface aspects are eliminated or subordi- 
nated in favor of dynamic expressionism. 
Barlach was primarily a wood carver and 
the sharp cutting edges of his bronze forms 
have their source in wood sculpture. His 
figures are stark in gesture, in facial expres- 
sion and in exaggerated movement or solid 
stance. Within their simplified, enclosed 
forms is contained a tremendous energy, 

EXHIBITED AT THE LILIENFELD GALLERIES the drama ol life. : : P 
MARC CHAGALL’S DELICATELY DRAWN, SUBTLY TONED “FLOWERS AT A WINDOW” lhe bronze statue of a shivering woman, 


YH dreamlike flowers and lovers of Mare Chagall present 
again his rapturous view of the universe at the Lilienfeld Gal- 
leries. It is a universe in which fragrant flowers, piquant animals, 
poetical violin players and loving couples are tenderly described 
in his transfigurations in paint. The major work of this exhibition 
Between Heaven and Earth, contains none of the gently mocking 


character of the smaller fantasies, but it possesses their enchanting 
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executed last year, reaches the highest 


pitch of emotionalism. Unlike the broad 
solid planes of the earlier bronzes which 


seem hewn out of rock, this is a large 
ovold mass whose surface shows the 


modeling of the sculptor 
powerful in 


\lthough less 
lorm, this sculpture poig- 
nantly states the despair of the artist 
who spent the final vears of his life in 
a hostile camp that dishonored his work 
as “degenerate art,” the exhibition of 
which included the humorous greeting 


of two peasant men, called Return. M.p 
FRENCH PAINTERS: A 
MODERN'MISCELLANY 


N A medley ot forty 
Irrench pictures, at the 


over modern 
Newhouse 
Galleries, there is a superb painting of 
two women in a bordello by Rouault, 
who has not hesitated to treat this sub- 
ject as a Gothic stained glass window 
Heavily painted within a large painted 
frame that gives the total effect of a 
mullioned window, the picture has the LAC DI 
radiance of illuminated colored glass 

It is a masterpiece among a large selection of secondary works by 
celebrated artists. To be noted also are Utrillo’s solidly executed 


Voulin de la Galette, 1935, Dufy’s vivacious Landscape with Fig- 
ure, 


COMO, 


Derain’s early, Cézannesque landscape, 1913, and Braque’s 
exquisite little reclining nude in characteristic ochre tones. That 
tempestuous artist, Soutine, is represented best by a brilliantly 
hued, twisted portrait of a boy. A still-life painted in 1927 by 
Picasso is unusual not only for its raw color and bold pattern but 
for its close relation at that date to the work of the Fauves and, in 
particular, to Matisse. Lac de Como, a small landscape of classic 
composure is an extraordinarily matter-of-fact scene by the Italian 
progenitor of surrealism, di Chirico M.D 


METICULOUS WORK BY A CUBAN PAINTER, 
DANIEL SERRA; ETHEL HOOD 


ANIEL SERRA, a young Cuban artist who is in New York 

this vear on a Guggenheim Fellowship, is exhibiting a group 
of oils at the Karl Freund Galleries. Figure studies and still-lifes 
in architectural settings, pictures finished with polished surfaces 
showing not a trace of a brush stroke, are as immaculate and as 
smoothly tactile as the paintings of Pierre Roy. Not a visible stroke 
disturbs the unbroken, silken textures of flowers, stuffs and flesh 
A nostalgia for limitless distances and vanishing perspective, largely 
impelled by the artist's absorption with quattrocento painting and 
doubtless spurred by his studies in Spain, is especially apparent in 
Anguish, a large picture which poorly integrates the sources of 
inspiration but which demonstrates the technical adroitness of this 
twenty-four year old painter of Cuba. 

Interspersed among the paintings are eight pieces of academic, 
pseudo-Classic sculpture in bronze and plaster by Ethel Hood, a 
young American whose Dream of Youth, personified by a nude girl 
and boy seated back to back, carries the artist almost a century 
behind her time, back to the sentimental idealizations of the early 


nineteenth century American sculptures. M. D 
MODERN PRIMITIVES IN A SELECTION OF 


FRENCH PAINTINGS 


VER mindful of the “Young Collector,” the Perls Galleries 

have prepared an especially tempting Christmas exhibition 
of modern French paintings. Bombois’ Rue de Village and Jean 
Eve’s Rue de Veutheil, echoes of last year’s “primitive” show at the 
Museum of Modern Art, have that deep understanding of the 
atmosphere of small French towns which one would expect to find 
in such paintings, and which is often absent. Raoul Dufy’s impish 
Marrakech combines the Bedouin and French elements of Morocco 


SMALI 


| 





EXHIBITED AT THE 
ANDSCAPE 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


IN A REALISTIC VEIN BY GIORGIO DI CHIRICO 


as they view the solemn spectacle of the racetrack, and half a dozen 
other artists such as Lucien Adrion, and the not-so-well-known 
Urbain-Faurec lend sparkle and wit to an exhibition which should 
ingratiate itself to old collectors as well as young. FA. 


A SHOW OF SPAIN’S 
SPANISH CHILDREN 


~ PANISH artists, painting today in cities which are being bombed 
and evacuated, have contributed their work for an exhibition 
at the Arden Gallery, the proceeds of which are to be administered 
by the American Quakers for the children of Spain. It is a supple- 
ment to the knowledge of Spanish art derived from familiarity 
with the philosophic depth of Goya and El Greco, with the brittle 
modernity of Picasso and Juan Gris, and it recalls the marvelous 
graphic objectivity seen in last year’s exhibition by Quintanilla. 
Sixteen artists of different schools and different political convic- 
tions extend one’s horizon as to the vigor and dignity of Spanish 
art, Which persists under circumstances which would rout men of 
less high courage. In techniques ranging from the surrealism of 
Miro, and vastly more interesting examples in this school of paint- 
ing by 


PAINTERS IN AID OF 


a young artist called José to an academicism of the most 
discreet, it deepens one’s sense of the Spanish soul in all its tragic 
and austere dignity. Beginning with a recently discovered and 
authenticated Goya portrait, its high spots include Solana’s carni- 
val scenes, closely knit in composition and bleak in color; a land- 
scape by Andreu seen elsewhere this week in New York in a full 
length show; Bernal’s 7 be Dancers, poignant in implication; and 
a roomful of the paintings by the sixteen-year-old deaf-mute José. 
They alone merit a visit to the exhibition. Influenced by Picasso, 
Lurcat and other contemporary Spanish painters, they have an 
originality and force of their own which, in a fortnight, has brought 
them into America’s great collections of modern painting. a 


DISCURSIVE OF LOCAL SCENES BY ADELAIDE 
DE GROOT; BETTY PARSONS 
Pye DE GROOT’S latest paintings, on view at the Mid- 


town Galleries, are entertaining for their naive narrative and 
colorful genre. Although exceedingly unequal in quality (the con- 
trived Mexican scenes and the larger compositions holding together 
poorly), several of the colorful smaller paintings are deftly exe- 
cuted. By far the most complete is the luminous landscape of the 
environs of Westport. Especially delightful is the scene of the out- 
door exhibition which was held last spring by the Sculptors’ Guild 
in a vacant lot on Park Avenue. The tiny figures clustered about 
the sculptures, painted so the space between becomes an eloquent 
factor in the picture, are extraordinarily well realized in a frank 
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manner that recalls the genre scenes of the Dutch little masters 

\t the same time Betty Parsons is showing over a dozen water- 
colors mainly of the markets and fish wharts of Brittany, England 
and Ireland. The same high level is maintained throughout the 
pictures which are vivaciously drawn with colorful pageantry 
Boats and Sails, Concarneau, executed in pure watercolor style 
without the aid of gouache, ts the liveliest of them all M.D 


A GALLERY'S GUESTS CONTRIBUTE TO A 
VARIED INVITATION SHOW 


OSPITABLY offering its walls to outsiders, the Fifteen Gal- 
H lery is showing work by artists who are the guests of the 
members. Anyone familiar with the style 
of the individual painters who regularly 
exhibit in this group will not have diffi- 
culty in identifying the particular guests 
of each. Bernard Lintott’s charmingly sen- 
sitive flower pieces appear at the invita- 
tion of Charles Aikin, also a devoted 
painter of flowers, and one would hazard 
a guess that Beatrice Meras’ subtly or- 
ganized semi-abstractions found their way 
here because of her kinship with Beulah 
Stevenson. Lu Duble’s two examples of 
her decisive style reflect Cornelia Chapin’s 
taste, and Norman Mason shows two land- 
scapes of such spontaneous color and ren- 
dering that he might be the choice of any 
one of several of the New Englanders of 
this group W ho paint the out-of-doors with 
such enthusiasm. 4k 


SIMON ELWES’ SOCIETY 
COMMISSIONS 
f  gptons GH his previous American 


forays have been by no means ot 
an unprofessional nature, the present ex- 
hibition of Simon Elwes at the galleries 
of M. Knoedler & Company marks the 
American debut of an English society por- 
traitest whose mounting success Was re- 
cently topped off by the accolade of an 
imposing series of royal commissions. 
Though the list of sitters reads rather like 
a combination of Cecil Beaton’s encycli- 
cals on the modern aesthetic and Elsa 
Maxwell’s My Night, Elwes’ painting ac- 
tually embodies none of the paper lace- 
edged chi-chi of the former, while his por- 
trait of the lady in question is a surpris- 
ingly frank, revelatory statement about 
a highly entertaining and original public 
figure. 

Elwes’ gift of seizing upon likeness and 
personality and rendering them in decor- 
ous, drawingroom aspect has brought him 
a clientele who demand above all to be 
flattered. That in so doing he does not 
overlook the fundamental character of 
the sitter or lose interest in the essential ceriebbitis AY 
qualities of the pigment that he brushes “PORTRAIT OF MRS 
so lightly is a tribute to artistic integrity 
maintained in an atmosphere of commercial competition. 

In several narrow, vertical panels Elwes has developed the deco- 
rative values of the elongated, devitalized modern figure. Though a 
trifle dazzled by her diamonds as well as overpowered by the aura 
of Queen Mary, there are several other portraits in the show which 
are founded on far more than mere glamorous externals. Such is 
The Hon. Mrs. Taffy Rodd which, in addition to a lower keyed, 
less pretentious palette, has a compelling pictorial harmony and 
shows a sincere effort to fathom an elusive but captivating person- 
ality. Less enthusiasm is manifested in the men’s portraits, though 
they impress one as being not only excellent likenesses but highly 
acceptable products of the portrait painting business. R. F. 





KNOEDLER & COMPANY } 
BYRON FOY” BY ELWES _ Dlues and greens, and the untroubled sur- 





THE ART NEWS 


ROUNDABOUT THE GALLERIES: SEVEN 
NEW SHOWS 


1)’ I:P confidence in traditional painting appears in the works 
by Henry Major at the Reinhardt Galleries. “A good paint- 
ing has no birthday, it is of secondary importance when it was 
made,” he states in the catalogue. This should prepare one for the 
sense Of reminiscence one feels in the presence of his work. Poses 
famihar in the brown sepia reproductions of great masters loom 
on every side. Major’s technique of soft edges is a blurry one and 
the colors melt into one another. This is particularly true of his 
landscapes. Among the portraits one is haunted by the mannerisms 
of the sitters. He paints them with a vigorous brushstroke, however, 
and exploiting the contrast between background and subject, he 

succeeds in achieving a dramatic effect. 


{ ee popularity of the sea and ship 
paintings of Frank Vining-Smith is 
not hard to understand as one looks at 
his current show at the Barbizon-Plaza. 
Ship models could be constructed using 
his meticulously painted types of clipper 
ships and whalers. A companion exhibi- 
tion by William Rogers reflects the quiet 
woods of New England and the Barba- 
does and the country of the redwoods. A 
special feeling for the form of trees and 
their foliage manifests itself in these draw- 
ings in charcoal, a medium which is infre- 
quently seen thése days. Arthur Schwartz, 
formerly of the Schwartz Galleries, pre- 
sents these two exhibitions as his first 
under new auspices. 


Hk etchings and drypoints of Frank 

Benson offer a dictionary of the wild 
birds dear to the heart of the hunter. 
Heron, broadbills, migrating geese, winter 
vellowlegs and baldpates flit across the 
horizon and are silhouetted against the 
marshes. No one captures the rush of 
Wings, the staccato movement ot long- 
legged birds more expertly than this artist 
whose work is now, in the hunting season, 
to be seen at the Mayer Galleries. The 
delicacy of sea grass, the shimmer of 
Water, the tremulous grouping of a flock 
of geese as they hover together—these are 
the elements of his richly shaded dry- 
points. Several rare and early proofs are 
included in a show of very special in- 
terest. 


HE Jackson Hole country, Salmon 
River and the Sawtooth Mountain 
Range, even in their terminology, bring 
to mind the super-scenery of the West 
which is the subject of the paintings by 
Archie Teater, whose work is now on view 
at the Tricker Galleries. His deep affection 
a for this country is apparent in every can- 

fy wil oh vas, and the straightforward way in which 
eee eee §=6he handles his material is seen in Beautiful 
Lake Solitude, cooi in its gradation of 


face of its lake. 

Another devotee of the grandiose aspects of nature is Skipper 
Vadim Alexius Chern, who shows woodcuts and a few paintings at 
this gallery. The Arctic Sea and the coast of Labrador have inspired 
him to express, as he sees it, the spirit of the North, “as one who has 
answered its timeless call and sought Eldorado of adventure beyond 
its icefields.”” What he has brought back with him is work which 
emphasizes the fantastic elements of the sea and northern nights. 


ARRY BLAND, long associated with the world of prints, has 
opened a new gallery devoted to the sporting prints of Amer- 

ica made in the early period in our history. They offer much both 
(Continued on page 23) 
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NE of the most important ex- 

hibits of twentieth century 
French painting recently held 
in London has just opened at the gal- 
leries of Messrs. Reid & Lefevre where 
seventy-four canvases covering every 
movement and direction of the Ecole de 
Paris forms an eloquent summing up of 
the spirit of our age as interpreted by 
the art originating in the French capital. 
From the new classicism of the Cubists, 
Braque, Gris and Picasso to the new 
romanticism of Matisse, Derain and Se- 
gonzac, the show covers all the various 
artistic manifestations of the turbulent 
twentieth century. Also included are the 
two last Impressionists, the zntimustes 
Bonnard and Vuillard, only living ex- 
ponents of this once pioneer movement 
that so transformed the history of mod- 
ern painting. Surrealism and the influ- 
ence of African Negro art are other 
aspects touched on in this impressive sur- 
vey, one of whose main interests lies in 
a comparison between the contemporary 
work of these artists and their pre-War 
attempts to break the new ground which 
was to yield so profuse a harvest. 

Of the twelve Picassos the most strik- 
ing is his La Vierge de Toléde, not only 
as one of the finest examples of his blue 
period, but for its unfamiliar theme. A 
wiry Saltimbanque, lean and thin-lipped, 


London Goes to the School of P 





EXHIBITED AT MESSRS. ALEX. REID & LEFEVRE 


“RUE DE BANLIEL PAR TEMPS DE NEIGE,” A CHARACTERISTIC CITYSCAPE BY UTRILLO 


leads over to Les J rois Modeles of the pink period and the Femme nude, and Chateau de Chenonceau, a study in linear pattern based 
au bouquet, which was among the first of Picasso's experiments with on a theme of mediaeval architecture. The carefully planned decora- 
fractured planes. His subsequent Neo-Classicism is shown in studies tions of Lurcat and more austere experiments of Léger and Braque 
of bathers and a / éte de femme, the only known drawing made by contrast with Bonnard’s lovely, nacreous Le Printemps and with 
this artist after one of his own sculptures. Illustrating his still more Vuillard’s Jardin a Vaucresson, the latter endowed with a tapestry- 
recent developments is the Stzll-Life lent by Mrs. Chester Beatty, (Continued on page 22) 


dated 1934. 

A great Derain, La Table garnie, domi- 
nates one of the rooms of the gallery. This 
famous and much reproduced canvas, 
which is in every Way a worthy successor 
of Chardin’s still-lifes, is notable for the 
masterly handling of space around the 
table and the relationship between the 
objects on it. En Forét de Fontainebleau, 
La Phare de Gravelines, and a portrait, 
are further distinguished contributions of 
a painter whose art, though outwardly 
static, is constantly being renewed by a 
fresh approach to his subject. 

Dufy and Utrillo are two painters for 
whom even the commonplaces of modern 
life are imbued with profound lyricism. 
lhe Riviera scenes of the former, their 
color scheme built on the powerful, deep 
blue of the Mediterranean, vibrate with 
life, while the artist’s ability to animate 
any subject may be seen in a study of a 
cornfield, Mozsson, Falaise, a brilliant 
synthesis of the vitality of nature. Of the 
three Utrillos the finest is unquestionably 
the Rue de Banlieu par temps de neige, a 
winter view of a deserted suburban quar- 
ter under a dark and lowering sky. In this 
canvas there is none of the sense of a 
much-repeated formula that often char- 
acterizes Utrillo’s late work, the piercing 
chill and desolation of the scene being 
rendered with great emotional sincerity 
and directness. 

Four works of Henri Matisse include 
the Chasseur de Papillons, a reclining 


CHARLES Dl 





EXHIBITED AT MESSRS. ALEX. REID & LEFEVRE 
FRESNE’S COLORFUL ALLEGORICAL PAINTING: “L’ENLEVEMENT D’'EUROPI 
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FURTHER 
DUTCH 


IMPORTANT LOANS 
PAINTING EXHIBIT 


N OL TSTANDING though some t belat ldition to 
A mportant exhibition of Dutch painting at t \iuseum of the 
Rhode Island School of Design of Pr n nd | 
n the last week's special | \rT NEW TE » th 
<hibition, is the group of so » Messrs. D 
Katz of Dieren, Holl O ( O ns ) 
many of the other foreign loans to the exhibition. ( sin NpoO 
tant works by Cuyp, Van Beveren, Gerard Do labritius. D 
Hoogh, Willem Kalf, Van der Neer, Van Ostade, the Ruys Is 


Steen, Van de Velde 
and others, the selec- 
tion is a complete 
section of the 
Dutch 
schools and periods of 
One of the 
most interesting ol 
these loans 1s the ta- 
mous Rembrandt 
King David with his 
Harp, which was ac- 
quired by Messrs 
Katz from the Albert 
Keller Collection of 
New York. Last year 
it briefly returned to 
Holland and now has 
been shipped back to 
America for exhibi- 
tion in Providence. 

The full list oft 
lenders to the Provi- 
dence exhibition fol- 
lows: Mr. Joseph J. 
Bodell, Mrs. Ralph 
Harmon Booth, Mr. 
H. E. ten Cate The 
Detroit Institute of 
Arts, Mrs. van Gel- 
der, Messrs. D. Katz, 
M. Knoedler & Com- 
pany, the Lilienfeld 
Galleries, Mr. J. Den- 
niston Lyon, Mrs. 
John Dexter Mell- 
henny, Mr. E. John 
Magnin, Mr. Adolt 
M ayer, The Metro- 
politan Museum of 
Art, the Schaeffer 
Galleries and Wil- 
denstein & Company. 
On the occasion of 
this exhibition the 
Museum of the 
Rhode Island School 
of Design has brought out an important illustrated catalogue which 
is to be the first of a series of such documented publications 


CTOSS 


principal 


painting 


LENT BY MESSRS. D. KATZ, DIEREN, TO THE 


REMBRANDT: “KING DAVID WITH HIS 


CAMBRIDGE: REVUE OF MING AND CH’ING 
SCROLL PAINTINGS AT THE FOGG 


- Weegg Ae paintings in another short exhibit are to be seen until 
December 20 at the Fogg Museum. They comprise seven 
large scroll paintings, a portion of the Edward B. Bruce Collection, 
which was the gift of Galen L. Stone to the Museum in 1923. Includ- 
ing several types of Ming and Ch’ing landscapes and one bamboo 
panel, they furnish an illuminating comparison between the old 
tradition of China and a secession between the later stages of a 
noble art of the imagination and a pleasurable art of reality. 

The three pictures here from the Ming dynasty, of 1368 to 1644, 
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AMERICA 


Llere 


? ’ | / 
Its perlod 


are to be seen its great themes, distance. height. and solitude. the 
: = \ ] j , } | thy | t nicct 
n Oo ( OLale 1 the oldest picture here 
+1 ] 
/ ( 1430 tO 145 ( rag that overhangs 
he sea ex on 1 the painters dream: the trees and the bay 
0 Os e been won th ) But both are individual in 
orms eS ao scroll is from the first of the Ming 
es, Is th es » the greatness of the preceding Yiian 
ras 
é rks of the Ch S presen marked change—trom 
] ' t 1] | 
} leal to the na i ym sublimits vy to Wildness. | hey are repre- 
sented here b e scrolls, a craggy mountain-side of the eighteenth 


Four 


dated 1703, by 


centurv, bv the 


lluang Ting, done in 
1 i] 


the much earlier 
manner of Ni 


| t 


[san 
he Yuan period 


and by a Landscape 
dated 1074, by K’un 
Ps'an. This surpris- 


ing work 1s composed 
like an actual scene, 
even to a cloudy sky 
and reddish rocks. It 
is charged with detail 

ridges, pines, wa- 
terfalls, swirling mist 
and a lonely hill- 
shrine. The line is 
rapid, agitated, of in- 
terest in itself; all the 
workmanship has a 
roughness and vigor. 


BROOKLYN: 
ACCESSIONS 


HE purchase of 

the large lead 
bust, entitled Semztic 
Head, by José de 
Creeft has been an- 
nounced by the 
Brooklyn Museum. 
lhe piece is at pres- 
ent on exhibition in 
the Museum's show- 
ing of contemporary 
sculpture by mem- 
bers of the Sculptor’s 
Guild. At the close of 
the exhibition, it will 
be placed in the Mu- 
seum’s permanent 
collection in the 
Sculpture Court on 
the third floor. 

De Creeft, who was born in Spain and worked for some time in 
Paris, is in the vanguard of the modern movement in sculpture. 
Primarily an exponent of direct carving in stone, he has also worked 
in many other media. The Semitic /1ead is of heavy, hammered lead 
touched in spots with a brownish patina and reinforced with concrete. 

Other accessions announced include a clay head from Ecuador, 
shell fragments from Ecuadcr, three obsidian fragments and a col- 
lection of sixty-one spindle whorls, a gift from Baron W. von 
Schoeler; a collection of archaeological specimens from Colombia, 
purchased; a Peruvian Pottery vase; a collection of Mexican bead 
work, lent by Mrs. Dwight Morrow; a Georgian silver tea strainer 
of the eighteenth century, a gift from Mr. Joseph M. May; a Hep- 
pelwhite card table and a Hitchcock rocker, lent by Mr. Arthur W. 
Clement; a watercolor, Florida Pine by Carl Ruggles, a gift from the 
Southern Vermont Artists Society of Manchester; a collection of 
prints by Runge, Queredo and others. 


THE RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN, 
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MILWAUKEE: THIRD CELEBRATION OF THE 
PRINTMAKERS SOCIETY 


SN INCE the summer of 1935 the Milwaukee Printmakers have 
S become an active force in Wisconsin's artistic development. This 
month the group Is codperating for the third time with the Wiscon- 
sin Society of Apphed Arts in the annual showing of their creative 
efforts 

Functioning as an integral part of the Wisconsin Artists Federa- 
tion, this youngest member has had a lively enough existence as 
judged by its practical enterprises and contributions to the cultural 
interests of the state. In past years members of the Printmakers 
have shown significant graphic work in sectional, national and inter- 
national salons. [he coming month inaugurates a new venture, that 
of a traveling show to be sent out to centers throughout Wisconsin 
lhe examples included in this event have been selected by a specially 
appointed jury. In general they exhibit neither the nondescript qual- 
ity so often accompanying the medium nor the slavish adherence 
to schools and isms which can 
equally well rob work of its in- 
trinsic vitality. Fine craftsman- 

ship and understanding of a 
variety of media once again 
maintains the initial purpose ol 
the Printmakers—to bring work 
of good quality and beauty with- 
in reach of evervbody 


MINNEAPOLIS: GIFT 
OF OF A CARD TABLE 


=. I:NDID example of ear- 
ly American cabinetmak- 
ing in the form of a card table by 
John Goddard of Newport has 
recently been presented by Mr. 
and Mrs. James Ford Bell to the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 
Fhough Goddard was a prolific 
maker of the block-front desks, 
secretaries and chests that are 
generally associated with his 
name, tables by him are extreme- 
lv rare. However, the plece bears 
not only many distinguishing 
marks of his hand but also a 
strong resemblance with the fa- 
mous, documented Goddard tea 
table of the Flavderman Collec- 
tion. In general it is in the Chip- 
pendale tradition, though vari- 
ous modifications of stvle show 
how. skillfully Colonial crafts- 


men adapted European designs — pRESENTED BY MR, AND MRS. JAMES FORD BELI 
to their new environment. The A MAHOGANY CARD TABLE BY JOHN GODDARD OF NEWPOR1 


legs in particular are beautifully 

shaped with unusually slender ankles terminating in an oval ball 
and elongated claws. The square top and apron are reminiscent of 
many of Goddard's block-front pieces, while as a whole the table 
shows a grace of design combined with a characteristically American 
quality which places it high among the important examples of the 
period. It is currently on exhibition in the Charleston Rooms which 
the same generous donors have already enriched by a number ol 
unique examples of American furniture. 

Another important Institute acquisition is a painting of Santa 
Maria della Salute by Antonio Canale, known as Canaletto, recently 
acquired through the Ethel Morrison Van Derlip Fund. The 
straightforward, clear rendition of a subject rarely selected by this 
painter contrasts, in its dignified, concise statement with the well 
known Guardi views of the scene. An orderly traffic of gondolas 
animates the calm waters of the canal. Passersby are rendered with 
a veracity that is as convincing as an actual glimpse of Venice today 
Though perhaps lacking in the poetry and excitement which distin- 
guishes Guardi’s work, Canaletto nevertheless conveys here a sense 
of reality which makes him thoroughly understandable to the 
modern mind. 
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PHILADELPHIA: RECENT ONE MAN SHOWS; 
ANNUAL OF AMERICAN PRINTS 


b ipen Philadelphia Art Alliance has recently inaugurated a new 
policy—that of simultaneously showing work of three or four 
members over two week periods in order that the public may have 
a more comprehensive impression of what is going forward under 
the auspices of this society. The month of October witnessed the 
appearance of three watercolorists, Marion Cohee, Virginia Dillmore 
and Florence Standish Whiting. A subsequent memorial exhibition 
of the tempera studies of Yarhall Abbott offered to the public the 
work of an artist who, before taking up his late profession, was ac- 
claimed as the foremost amateur photographer in the country. Ab- 
bott's are melancholy, somber scenes rendered in an imaginative 
strain. Fis best work, including such examples as The Hills, Deep 
Quarry and Houses on the Headland, dates from the last decade of 
the artist’s life. 

[he dynamic Pinto brothers have been another recent attraction 
at the galleries of this society, 
while the powerful oils of Jon 
Corbino and colorful, sophisti- 
cated watercolors by the French 
painter, Edy Legrand are further 
evidence of activity in Art Al- 
liance circles. December 6 saw 
the inauguration of the Sixteenth 
Exhibition of American Prints, 
an imposing display selected by 
a jury composed of Adolph 
Dehn, Kuniyoshi, Earle Miller, 
Alice Murphy and Harry Stern- 
berg. These awarded first prize 
of $75 to Elizabeth Olds for her 
print, entitled Middle Class. 
First Honorable Mention went 
to Will Barnet for The Tailor 
and Second Honorable Mention 
to John Lonergan for On Shore. 
All three prize winners hail from 
New York City where they have 
shown variously in group and in- 
dividual displays. 

The exhibit as a whole shows 
marked improvement in quality 
due to careful building up that 
has made it one of the major 
black and white events in the 
country. Printmakers are conse- 
quently saving their newest pro- 
ductions for this exhibition, thus 
giving the Art Alliance the privi- 
lege of launching much work 
which is later destined for gen- 
eral recognition. This year’s An- 
nual listed no less than six hun- 
dred and fifty items, a marked 
increase Over previous occasions. 
Printmakers now feel that inclusion in the Art Alliance show is 
a mark of merit while distinguished artists consider it an honor 
to serve on the jury. 


TO THE MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS 


NEW YORK: SIX NEW PAINTINGS FOR THE 
MUSEUM OF LIVING ART 


O THE fine collection of abstract painting of the Museum of 
Living Art at the Washington Square College of New York 
University, six important acquisitions have recently been added. 
In addition to an abstraction by Hans Arp, who has already been 
represented in the Museum, are works by five artists who find places 
in the collection for the first time. The five new artists represent as 
many nationalities. Two of them, the Belgian painter Georges Van- 
tongerloo, and the Dutch Theo van Doesburg, were prominent in 
the De Stijl group. Vantongerloo is represented by a Sphere in carved 
and painted wood, Van Doesburg by an oil, Composition de Rap- 
ports. Carmen, in papier collé, by the American Susie Frelinghuysen, 
was painted last year. [lans Hartung, a German living in Paris, is 
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RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


CHINESE CEREMONIAL WINE VESSEL, EARLY CHOU DYNASTY 


represented by an oil Composition, while a collage and gouache 
Composition is by Alberto Magnelli, an Italian living in Paris. 


CLEVELAND: A NEW CHINESE BRONZE FOR 
THE MUSEUM 


CHINESE ceremonial wine vessel of the type known as a tsun 
or ku, recently acquired by the Cleveland Museum of Art, is 
notable not only for its fusing of several types of decorative elements 
rarely used in combination on early Chinese bronzes, but for the 
remarkable grace and strength of its form. The patination of the 
piece is another unusually pleasing aesthetic element, the general 
tone of the vessel being turquoise blue accented with patches of red 
and green incrustations. 
lhe decorative elements on this vessel are of various types and 
consist of the t’ao t’teh monster mask, the horns of which have been 
freely embellished so that they_resemble antlers; a flanking unit 
composed of motifs known as feathered dragons; and a band of 
ornamentation deriving from another motif known as a vertical 
dragon. The central register, representing birds, is divided by a 
band of vertical ribs which give great structural unity to the piece. 
Although the bronze is said to have come from Anyang it does not 
inevitably follow that it was made during Shang. It has thus been 
tentatively assigned to the early Chou period. 


PITTSBURGH: SHOW OF LOCAL PAINTERS 
OF THE PAST CENTURY 


HE commendable tendency of cities to become conscious of 

their own past traditions in painting is seen in a show by Pitts- 
burgh artists of the nineteenth century which is being held by the 
Department of Fine Arts of the University of Pittsburgh. Artists, 
whether native or not, who worked in and around the city are in- 
cluded by those who assembled the exhibition with a policy so honest 
that the works of Mary Cassatt, a native daughter, are omitted 
because she did most of her painting in Paris. Among those repre- 
sented who have achieved a position of national importance are 
Chester Harding, David Blythe and John James Audubon. 
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| THE AUTHORS 


Each a figure who has notably aided in the creation of Ameri 


can art and taste during the 39 years of the present century 


WALT KUHN HENRY McBRIDE 


Famous American Painter and Executive Secretary of the 
epoch-making Armory Show in 1913 


SAM A. LEWISOHN 


One of the first collectors of modern French pictures in 
America; also an extensive collector of American art 
Owner of the celebrated Van Gogh L’Arlésienne and 
Seurat’s La Grande Jatte. 





Art Critic of the New York Sun for over 25 years; noted 
protagonist of American and French art. 


DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN 


Renowned dealer in archaeological antiquities; among the 
earliest collectors of modern art and American art and one 
of the most enthusiastic propagators of their interest and 
advancement in America. 
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LENT BY THE SILBERMAN GALLERIES TO THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 
VENETIAN PAINTED CRUCIFIX BY NICOLETTO SEMITECOLO 


Wide Panorama of Religious Art 
(Continued from page 10) 


by Mr. Fahim Kouchakji. Whatever the history of this cup, it has 
attracted a devotion on the part of the public which is eloquent 
proof of its beauty. The very policemen set to guard it have become 
fascinated by the decoration and have taken to delivering lectures 
to the writer of this notice on its aesthetic value. That many believe 
it to be the Holy Grail is of course a factor in its drawing power, but 
as one Watches the crowds pass before it, between fifteen and eighteen 
thousand on the second Sunday afternoon, one cannot resist the im- 
pression that its effect is not all due to legends surrounding it. 

A group of liturgical objects of Jewish, Catholic and Protestant 
use second the Chalice in interest. Mrs. Saidie May has lent the 
Museum her collection of small sculptures, crucifixes, monstrances, 
and similar objects; the Johns Hopkins University has turned over 
the Henry Sonneborn Collection of Jewish candlesticks, spice boxes, 
wine goblets and the like for the duration of the exhibition, the 
Archdiocese of Baltimore has lent its silver gilt chalice presented to 
it by Pius VII, and various Protestant churches have lent altar ves- 
sels of Baltimore workmanship dating from the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century. Along with this group is the interesting 
collection of Christian rosaries lent by Mrs. Vanderlynn Stow and 
Miss Nelly Stow, and several fine textiles, some of which are of 
Persian origin made for the Polish Church in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, lent by the Cone Collection. Outstanding in interest is the 
group of four Gobelin tapestries from French and Company after 
cartoons by Poussin and Le Brun, representing scenes in the history 
of Moses and the Exodus. 

To an administrator of a museum the most moving feature of 
the show is the enthusiasm of the people of Baltimore. In many ways 
we have here the collective efforts of the religious communities of the 
city working in harmony to express their deepest interests. The re- 
sult is eloquent testimony to the ability of Americans to live together, 
however adverse and even conflicting their ideas may be. Each 
group has come to have a better understanding and respect for the 
others. This appeared with greatest clearness during the concert of 
religious music which was held at the Museum during the opening 
week of the exhibition, when Jewish, Catholic and Protestant choirs 
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presented selections from the traditional music of their religions 
lhe auditorium was full, with standees packed deep in the rear, yet 
everyone listened with a spirit of veneration to synagogue chants, 
Gregorian plain song and Protestant anthems, and no protests were 
heard over the inadequacy of the seating accommodations. It was a 
beautiful example of communal harmony and evidence, one might 
add, of the value of supplementing exhibitions of painting and sculp- 
ure with allied arts. 


Boston: An Assyrian Amber Masterpiece 
(Continued from page 11) 


not the inscription to prove his human might, but the gold breast 
plate of his priestly rank 

\t once We remember the breastplate of the Hebrew high priest 
fully described in L:xodus 28: 15-30. This “breastplate of judgment” 
Was inset with stones and “enclosed in gold in their settings’; there 
were three insets in each row, corresponding to the three rosettes In 
the Assyrian breastplate, but they were in four rows according to 
the tribes of Israel, not in three as on the statuette. In each of the 
insets Was a jewel; this makes it more plausible that the breastplate 
of the statuette was similarly adorned. In the breastplate were the 
Urim and Thummin, the casting lots of judgment to answer yes or 
no; “they shall be upon Aaron’s heart when he goeth in before the 
Lord. And Aaron shall bear the judgment of the children of Israel 
before the Lord upon his heart continually.” Substitute Ashur-nasir- 
apal for Aaron, Assyria for Israel, and Urta for the Lord, and the 
passage might well represent the thought of an Assyrian. In the 
breastplate of the statuette, we have a valued parallel to Biblical 
practice, for its date is a trifle less than a century after the time of 
Solomon. 

\gain the dress is much the same, but there are significant differ- 
ences. In each there is a robe wound around the body in tight folds 
and adorned by hanging fringes; on the statue the winding is strong- 
ly diagonal; on the statuette the diagonal is barely visible. On the 
statue the robe is brought up over the left shoulder to the wrist, the 
right arm is bare half way above the elbow to allow sight of the royal 
bracelet imitated by the kings of Judah; on the statuette, both arms 
are covered to the wrists, for due modesty toward the deity. Other 
differences, the more ornamental girdle, the slight pulling in of the 
central row of curls on the beard, on the statue, are just sufficient 
to show that we may assume a different artist for the statue and for 
the statuette. 

lhe sculptor of the statuette may not have striven for narrow 
realism, the work of his hands does show us the Ashur-nasir-apal we 
should assume from this king's inscriptions. Quite literally he is ex- 
tremely “low brow,” he is no student and collector of books as his 
later successor Ashur-bani-apal. He has a vigorous body, fit for lead- 
ership in the constant wars of conquest and for the almost as constant 
hunts of lions and wild bulls. His face strikes us as strong, shrewd, 
even cruel, unless we are reading into the sculptor’s work an impres- 
sion gained from the king’s own records, where we read of the con- 
stant advance of Assyria’s boundaries, and where the king boasts 
of the most horrible cruelties with a detail uncommon even in Assy- 
rian royal annals. 

On the breast of the statue his inscription tells us he has “con- 
quered from across the river Tigris to Mount Lebanon, the great 
sea (the Mediterranean), the lands, all of them, from the going forth 
of the sun god Shamash to the entering in of the sun god Shamash, 
to his feet he has brought them down.” This is a fair summary of 
a reign which laid the foundations for the Middle Assyrian Empire. 
To us a special interest is found in the expeditions to Mount Leba- 
non, for they enabled his son Shalmaneser III (800-825 B.C.) to 
fight Ahab of Israel in 854 B.C., and to compel Jehu of Israel to 
kiss his feet in submission in 842 B.C. 

With the loot from his expeditions, he built Kalhu, whose excava- 
tion by Layard and Rassam gave the British Museum many of its 
greatest treasures. Other reliefs are scattered over Europe. Gifts by 
Rawlinson and Layard to helpful American missionaries were pre- 
sented to various American institutions, still other reliefs were later 
acquired, and thus the art of Ashur-nasir-apal can today be studied 
in more American cities than that of any other ancient ruler. The 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts has two reliefs from this king, as has 
Bowdoin College, one of which is illustrated in the author’s History 
of Assyria, the Yale Babylonian Collection has four. Twelve are in 
the New York Historical Society. The Metropolitan Museum now 
has twenty reliefs, a winged bull and a winged lion. Among the re- 
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liefs is that formerly at Auburn Theological Seminary. Williams 
( ollege has three, Lnion ( ollege two, the Worcester Art Museum 
one, the Cleveland Museum of Art one, the Mercantile Library of 
St. Louis two. Limits of time and space compel postponement of dis- 
cussion of the relationship of the amber statuette to these other art 
ybjects of the reign and to Assyrian art in general 

Meanwhile the unique value of this statuette should again be em- 
phasized. Assyrian sculpture in the round or in the near round is 
excessively rare; therefore the statuette with its delicate, minute 
detail is all the more important. A quarter century ago, it could 
be said of the statue: “This is the only extant perfect Assyrian royal 
statue in the round,” and the last quarter century has added no more. 
Now Boston has the second. Finally, and to many of our readers still 
more interesting, We have an almost perfect representation of the 
breastplate of the Biblical high priest 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts.] 


[ Reprinted from the December Bu 


Cambodian Heads tor Rochester 


Continued from page 7) 
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aresult of the invasions of Kublai Khan, finally subdued the Khmers 
in the thirteenth century and began the national history of the 
Siamese of today. With the source of their culture in China and the 
mountains of the north, they developed a strongly nationalistic 
sculpture, Whose northern expression, called the “School of Chieng- 
Sen,” is Well exemplified in the thirteenth century bronze head. The 
change from the sandstone of the Khmers to the bronze of the Thais, 
from a masculine Buddha to a feminine deity, and from the soft 
plastic planes of the massive Khmerian heads to purely linear con- 
tours are here clearly marked. Formalism has increased in the cusp- 
like treatment of the hair and the use of delicate lines to give rhyth- 
mic accent to the eyebrows, lids and mouth. The roundness of the 
lobe of the chin, the nose, and the smooth cheek are characteristics, 
however, Which the southern Siamese school of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and later was to lose for the rigid formula of the fourteenth 
century Thai Period Buddha. 

lhe work of this period is built on an impersonal system of linear 
conventions. The simplified planes of the face meet in sharply ridged 
lines. The thoroughly unrealistic nose is merely a linear pattern 
formed by the converging of the arched eyebrows. And the hair, now 
carried far beyond the stylization of the thirteenth century example, 
reveals that this is modeling rather than the direct stone-cutting 
of the Khmers. 

lhis series of sculptured heads thus makes an important docu- 
ment of cultural and stylistic change covering four centuries of the 
last golden age of Buddhism. 


London Goes to the School of Paris 
(Continued from page 15) 


like solidity seldom found in Impressionist works. 

Particularly striking is de la Fresnay’s /'Artillerie which, though 
painted as long ago as 1911, period of the Cubists’ first struggle for 
recognition, in its orchestration of metallic, sharp-cut planes, mag- 
nificently interprets the impersonal cruelty and blind forces of mod- 
ern warfare. In his customary startling range of scarlets is Soutine’s 
l’Eturgeon, one of the most compelling paintings in the show. 
Modigliani’s famous Chocolatiére is one of three important portraits 
by this artist. A modern adaptation of a mythological theme is 
Dufresne’s delightful ’ Enlévement d'Europe painted in 1923. The 
hazy, romantic flowers of Redon, a Rouault nude and works of 
Pascin, Miro, Dali, Laurencin, Friesz and others complete this rep- 
resentation of the living art of today. 


The Gay Glackens: In Memoriam 
(Continued from page o) 


War. His first paintings, often referred to as his dark period, are con- 
sequently grounded on those new principles of which Henri was the 
most insistent spokesman. Hals, Velasquez and Manet were the idols 
of the group that rallied around Henri. Glackens, influenced by the 
early dark “Impressionism” of Manet, painted such splendid pic- 
tures as Outside the Guttenburg Racetrack, 1897, and East River 
from Brooklyn, ca. 1902, which this reviewer considers to be among 
the outstanding productions of his entire career. 

Never completely won over, like Sloan, to the realism of the ““Ash- 
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can School,” Glackens early manifested a strong interest in aspects 
pleasant and somewhat elegant. Even before he was wooed by Monet 
and Renoir and won away from the dark tones of his first work to 
the radiance of pure color, the artist painted such fashionable por- 
traits as that of his wife, 1904, and such scenes of rentier enjoyment 
as coasting in Central Park and resting in the Luxembourg Gardens 
In 1907 Glackens painted a large picture of shoppers, a subject later 
dear to Kenneth Hayes Miller and his large following. But Glackens, 
interested in the details of fashionable dress, clung to the most re- 
fined aspects of the scene. It was this fixation on details of dress and 
fabrics that later, especially in the colossal Family Group, 1911, 
brought disaster to the artist's figure studies. 

Although the influence of the Impressionist gave rise to such mag- 
nificently colorful paintings as Parade, Washington Square and 
he Green Car (both painted in 1912), it is regrettable that the 
artist gave himself up so utterly to the inspiration of the late rose- 
red paintings of Renoir. It was not always that Glackens synthesized 
colors as well as he did in these Washington Square pictures, and in 
place of the harmonies of silvery grey and brown tones found in the 
earliest landscapes, there is often a disagreeable clashing of colors. 
A sense of specific place, also vividly expressed in the early period, 
is frequently missing in the later. The locale of Home in New Hamp- 
shire, 19109, is barely distinguishable from that of the paintings of 
Southern France. Notable exceptions are the superb landscapes, 
Chateau Thierry, 1900, Jetties at Bellport, 1916, and Saco River, 
ca. 1922. In the last picture Glackens applied the principles of Im- 
pressionism with individuality and power compatible with the un- 
spoiled nature of the scene. The overwhelming influence of Renoir 
had delightful results in the small, sparkling flower pieces through 
which the purification and intensification of the artist’s color may 
be traced. That the robust, sensuous art of the French painter was, 
in essence, incompatible with the spirit of Glackens’ interests, is only 
too plainly visible in the nude paintings of the American artist. It 
was in the field of landscape paintings (with an occasional figure 
piece, like the exquisite Conservatory, 1917, as an exception) that 
Glackens shone as the foremost Franco-American Impressionist. 


New Exhibitions of the Week 
(Continued from page 14) 


as historical record and for the gay and vivid manner in which 
they recall the past. Fast Trotters of Harlem Lane, New York, 1845 
evokes both pleasure and pain to anyone who has plied the Harlem 
River Speedway on a day when baseball at the Polo Grounds has 
thrown its welter of traffic into the immediate environs. 


()' HE three artists exhibiting currently at the Vendome Gal- 
leries the most interesting is B. Solotareff, a Russian painter 
now living in Paris. A group of eight drawings reveals a remarkably 
pure line and the ability to model a face in a manner which achieves 
the soft shadows and firm features by the most economical means. 
Among the paintings the study of a woman has solidity and formal 
grace. Its sober blues and greys are among the brightest in his 
palette, which is subdued to the point of dullness at times. This work 
depends for its strength upon its pure draughtsmanship and the 
very serious approach which the painter has toward his art. 

Wood sculpture by a Japanese artist, Leo Amino, makes up an- 
other group. He achieves a satin smooth surface for his plump and 
simplified figures which gives them an agreeable tactile quality. 
They possess substance rather than grace, but their real charm lies in 
the artist’s ability to handle contrasting masses, so that his sculpture 
has weight and volume. 


HENEVER Margaret Pitcher gets up from the comfortable 

seat of academicism her paintings reflect not only technical 
dexterity but a reticent spirit of pantheism charmingly suggested 
in the miniature watercolor marines included in the artist's present 
exhibition at the Marie Sterner Galleries. Although this painter of 
Bermuda, Asbury Park and sundry other places excels when work- 
ing on small scale, her larger oil of an apple tree in full Spring 
blossom, redolent of the freshness of the new season, is one of the 
outstanding pictures in the exhibition. In brushwork and in spirit 
it is like the Impressionist tree pictures of Pissarro and Sisley. This 
canvas with Sand Dunes and Seagulls, are surprisingly vivid pic- 
tures compared to the artist's more conventional endeavors. 
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PAINTINGS 


JACOB 
HIRSCH 


J. HIRSCH & CIE, PARIS 





I! RUE ROYALE 





24 THE ART NEWS 


‘Scott & Fowles 





DEALERS IN 
Paintings 4 ™ 
- = 14 ba dy hy, on ua 
Drawings 
Bronzes 
COLLECTION OF H. M. QUEEN MARY, FROM A HISTORY OF GOLD SNUFF BOXES 
745 Fifth Avenue LOUIS XVI LAPIS LAZULI AND CARVED PEARL SNUFF BOX 


NEW YORK CITY BS ; 
The Art News of London 


| 7 cleaning of the National Gallery’s new Rembrandt, which The New 


Was acquired early in the autumn from the Duke of Buccleugh 





NEWHOUSE | and is now on exhibition, has revealed this great work to be a mas- A t N 

(GALLERIES | terpiece in the finest stvle of the artist's middle period. Representing r Cws 
his wife, Saskia, Rembrandt has painted a three-quarters length 

INC standing figure robed in rich Oriental draperies. Most remarkable 


€ 
is the bunch of flowers which she holds in her hands and which is Binder 


treated as the center of a series of weighty curves almost Baroque in 
composition. Above all the artist has achieved complete sincerity L 
ge ee oe y is ready for you 
in the unidealized treatment of the face combined with a sense of 

pictorial splendor. Originally overlaid with a thick coating of vellow 


varnish, the picture now reveals amazing and unexpected beauty and 
richness of color. 





5 East 57th Street N VIEW of the National Gallery's new acquisition, which is be- 
New York lieved to have cost some £30,000, the £4,620, which were given for 
the Rufford Abbey Girl at a Window attributed to Rembrandt has | 
focussed attention on the prices brought by the paintings of this 
famous collection. The canvas was acquired by Messrs. Katz, who 
also purchased the Portrait of Rembrandt's Father, ascribed to the | Have some of 3 
THE WHYTE GALLERY same master, for £3,875. Further prices included £2,835 for two Mhe Art News been 
M. DONALD WHYTE, DIRECTOR Canaletto views of Rome, £4,200 for a Salomon Ruysdael and £1,680 by just “lying ar 
1707 H STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON for a Jakob Ruysdael, with a total of £31,183 for the entire collec- 
° tion of Rufford Abbey paintings. 
OPENING EXHIBITION eR ee ies 
TWENTIETH CENTURY HE recent publication by the well-known dealers, Messrs. S. J. . sh en. ee oon s hse 
FRENCH MASTERS T phittips of a comprehensive and richly compiled History of ae eine 
—— ae Gold Snuff Boxes comes as a welcome addition to existing documen- 
tation in this highly specialized collector's field. The authors of the 
book, Richard and Martin Norton, have been fortunate in securing 
some of the finest known examples, lent by Queen Mary, the King of 





exhausted 











PAUL Sweden and other prominent persons. These range through enam- : 
. . os interest to you, study a work of art 
REIN HARDT eled, gold ciselé and jeweled types and are reproduced in detail in retailed damdneacia, daibet- ahaa icis 
— ° . - “> eo In lllustration more closely, review 
nearly fifty plates illustrating the styles of different makers. The ; fits 


GALLERIES 


3 A i ail ; ; cet all recent world art events, or just 
history of the snuff box, which is necessarily bound up with the his- | 


tory of tobacco, the technique and materials used, methods of mark- | 
ing and the mechanical as well as artistic skill lavished by jewelers | 
upon these delightful bzbelots, are some of the subjects dealt with | you want it, when you want it. And 
which make this small volume an invaluable supplement to the copies can be quickly inserted or 
more specialized works on the subject. removed at any time. 


SC H U LTH E | S HE recent winter exhibition of the Royal Society of British As a perkins — —— 
; : : a “Te we are olfering these binders at 
Artists was notable more for the variety of subject matter and | . ' La ere a. 
. m . . e t : oy absolute cost price to us... $1.35 
G A L L FE R | F S stylistic treatment than for actual originality. However, sensitive a ae a 


‘ ie : postpaid. Delivery will be made 
landscapes by Alexander J. C. Bryce and J. Silvester offset the con- 


: ; pea : oe ; immediately upon receipt of your 
PAINTINGS ventional portraits of Ethel Walker and Laszlo. Paintings by Hilda | 


i i r : sigh } check or money order made pay- 
PRINTS “ FRAMES Davis, A. E. Bottomley, Lord Methuen, Francis Weight and a host | ihe uns 

of other English painters rounded out this kaleidoscopic but unin- 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK spired display. 


: , 
browse through the rich accumula- 
tion of art information—you will 


know that The Art News is where 


730 Fifth Ave., New York 




















CHOICE collection of pictures lent from the Bachstitz Gallery 


JOHN LEVY of The Hague has just gone on view at Knoedler House in THE ART NEWS 


Old Bond Street. Important among the primitives are a rare desco 136 EAST 57TH STREET 
GALLERIES, INC. : , ant ¢ “ are a re ( 
‘ panel attributed to Andrea da Firenze and a Saint Dominic Fed by NEW YORK 
Paintings Angels by an artist working in the circle of Pesellino. Two magnifi- | 


‘ cent Jan Steens, a fine Goya portrait and works of Van Dyck, Cuyp, | 
One East 57th Street ¢ New York J ae ya | : A ; igi Yt 
Bol and Tintoretto round out an impressive collection of old masters. 
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BALAY & CARRE 


(Roland Balay & Louis Carré) 


Modern French Paintings 


African Art 


10 AVENUE DE MESSINE 
PARIS 








Ure eee 


DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN 


EGYPTIAN 
GREEK & 
NEAR EASTERN 
ART 
598 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
CAIRO 


i) 


Teese 


PARIS 





UUs 


N. M. Acquavella 
Galleries 


Old & Modern Paintings 
598 Mapison Av., New YorkK 











D'ATRI 


Old and Modern Paintings 


la IM 


23, RUE LA BOETIE, PARIS 







BELLINI 


Paintings & Works of Art 
LUNGARNO SODERINI 3 
FLORENCE, ITALY 


DOWNTOWN 


CERAMIC SCULPTURE 


CARL WALTERS 


To DEC. 31 
113 WEST 13th St—NEW YORK 
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LIVING ART 


OLD AND MODERN 


J. B. NEUMANN 


543 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHAO MING CHEN 


Chinese Antiques 
Established in the United States 
in 1920 


339-341 East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 












———$<$—$ —$— $$$ — 


| Ferargil Galleries 





\Frederic Newlin Price | 


H 
\63 East 57 St., New York 
j 


) 








EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK 


GALLERY 





EXHIBITION DURATION 
A.C.A., 52 W. 8 Teachers’ Union: Paintings, to Dec. 25 
Ackermann, 50 FE. 57.. English X VIII Century Sporting Paintings, to Dec. 31 
American Academy, 633 W. 155 Platt Memorial Show, to April 30 
American Place, 509 Madison Marin: Paintings, to Dec. 27 
Arden, 4600 Park ..Contemporary Spanish: Paintings, to Dec. 31 
Argent, 42 W. 57 Edna Martha Way; R. Beaman: Paintings, to Dec. 24 
\ronson, 215 Ek. 58 Group Show: Paintings, to Jan. 14 
Art Students League, 215 W. 57 Members: Prints, to Jan. 7 
Artists’, 33 W.8 Josef Albers: Paintings, to Dec. 31 
Babcock, 38 E. 08 George Yate to Dec. 31 
Barbizon-Plaza, W. 58 Vining-Smith: Paintings, to Dec. 31 
Bignou, 32 E. 57 Renoir; Dufy: Paintings, to Dec. 20 
Bland, 45 E. 57 {merican Sporting Paintings, to Dec. 31 
Bonestell, 106 E. 57 Vexican Paintings, to Dec. 31 
Boyer, 69 E. 57 Americans: Paintings, to Dec. 20 
Brooklyn Museum {bstract Art in Prints, to Jan. 1 
Buchholz, 32 E. 57 Barlach: Sculpture, Drawings, to Dec. 2 
Butler, 1260 E. 57 Morterud: Watercolors, to Dec. 23 


Carstairs, 11 E. 57 Modern French Paintings, to Dec. 31 
Clay Club, 4 W.8.... 


Paintings 


Earl 


Contemporar) 


ere ie Humor in Sculpture, to Jan. 1 
Columbia University Stanford White: Drawings, to Dec. 30 
Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57 Christmas Budget Paintings, to Dec. 24 


Decorators Club, 745 Fifth Ave 
Delphic, 44 W. 50.. 
Downtown, 113 W. 13 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 

Eighth St. Playhouse, 52 W. 8 
F.A.R., 19 E. 61.. 
Federal, 225 W. 57 
Ferargil, 63 E. 57 
Fifteen, 37 W. 57 


‘ we .. Screens, to Dec. 28 
Schein; Schwartz: Paintings, Dec. 19-31 
Carl Walters: Ceramic Sculpture, to Dec. 31 

Boudin; Cézanne: Paintings, to Dec. 31 
Shindelman: Paintings, Dec. 18-31 

.Degas: Reproductions, to Dec. 31 
Children’s Paintings, Sculpture, Dec. 22-Jan. 10 

John Pike: Paintings, to Dec. 30 
Group Show: Paintings, Sculpture, to Dec. 24 
French Art, 51 E. 57 French Impressionists: Paintings, to Jan. 31 
Freund, 50 E. 57. .Dantel Serra, Ethel Hood: Paintings, Sculpture, to Dec. 26 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt 


Group Show: Paintings, to Dec. 24 
Grand Central, 1 E. 51.. Group Show: Paintings, to Dec. 24 
Grant, 175 Macdougal John McClellan: Paintings, to Dec. 24 
Harlowe, 620 Fifth Dwight Shepler: Paintings, to Dec. 24 


Harriman, 63 E. 57.... Toulouse-Lautree 
Kennedy, 785 Fifth. . 
Keppel, 1 E. 57... 
Kleemann, 37 E. 57 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57.. 
Kraushaar, 730 Fifth 
John Levy, 1 E. 57 
Julien Levy, 15 E. 57 


Lithographs, to Dec. 31 
.....John Taylor Arms: Prints, to Dec. 26 
Pop Hart: Drawings, Etchings, to Dec. 31 
..Christmas Paintings, to Dec. 31 
Simon Elwes: Paintings, to Dec. 31 
Prendergast; Demuth: Paintings, to Jan. 7 
roe Laurence Biddle: Paintings, to Dec. 29 
..lone Robinson: Drawings, to Dec. 23 
Documents of Cubism, to Jan. 3 

..Chagall: Paintings, to Jan 
Group Show: Paintings, Dec. 20 to Jan. 1 
Ferren; “Verue’: Paintings, to Dec. 31 
Frank Benson: Etchings, to Dec. 24 
Rowlandson: Watercolors, to Dec. 31 
Group Show: Paintings, to Dec. 31 
Italian Baroque Prints, to Jan. 1 
de Groot; Parsons: Paintings, to Dec. 24 
{merican Artists: Paintings, to Dec. 24 
Florance Waterbury: Paintings, to Dec. 31 
Jean Charlot: Lithographs, to Dec. 31 
Morgan Library French Art, to March 15 
Morton, 130 W. 57 Sturtevant Gardner: Paintings, to Dec. 24 
Municipal, 3 E. 67...........N. Y. Artists: Paintings, Sculpture, to Dec. 25 
Museum of Modern Art, 14 W. 49... Bauhaus Design, to Feb. 1 
Museum of the City of N. Y...Currier & Ives and the N. Y. Scene, to Dec. 31 
National Arts, 15 Gramercy ceeeaeseses-American Etchings, to Dec. 27 
Newhouse, 5 E. 57. Angna Enters; Group Show: Paintings, to Dec. 24 
New School, 66 W. 12...B. Browne; Collages; Rosmer: Paintings, to Dec. 24 
N. Y. Public Library, Fifth at 42nd. .Artists of Aloofness: Prints, to Dec. 31 
Nierendorf, 18 E. 57 ...-Carl Hofer: Paintings, to Dec. 24 
Parish-Watson, 44 E. 57...... Wm. Randolph Hearst Collection, to Jan. 1 
Passedoit, 121 E. 57 a Jean Decker: Paintings, Dec. 109-31 
Perls, 32 E. 58..... veecceeceseese «+Modern French Paintings, to Dec. 31 
Raymond & Raymond, 40 E. 52. British Museum: Oriental Prints, to Dec. 31 
Rehn, 683 Fifth ..Group Show: Paintings, to Dec. 24 
Reinhardt, 730 Fifth Henry Major: Paintings, to Dec. 24 
Schaeffer, 61 E. 57.... geek ...Old Masters, to Dec. 31 
Schneider-Gabriel, 71 E. 57 Piutti-Barth: Paintings, to Dec. 24 
Spalding, 518 Fifth Ave Sporting Art: Paintings, Sculpture, to Jan. 14 
Sterner, 9 E. 57. Margaret Pitcher: Paintings, to Dec. 24 
Studio Guild, 730 Fifth .. Group Show: Paintings, to Dec. 31 
Sullivan, 460 Park .Christmas: Show: Paintings, to Jan. 1 
Tonying, 5 E. 57.... .....-Contemporary Chinese Paintings, to Dec. 25 
Iricker, 19 W. 57 . Teator; Chern: Paintings, to Dec. 24 
Uptown, 249 West End Members Group Show: Paintings, to Jan 
Valentine, 16 E. 57 Mariano Andreu: Paintings, to Dec. 23 
Vendome, 329 W. 57 Group Show: Paintings, Sculpture, to Dec. 31 
H. D. Walker, 38 E. 57 Will Barnett: Prints, Drawings, to Dec. 24 
Walker, 108 E. 57 Donald Campbell: Paintings, to Dec. 31 
Wells, 65 E. 57... Korean Ceramics, to Dec. 31 
Weyhe, 704 Lexington.. ..Prints for the Holidays, to Dec. 31 
Whitney, 19 W.8... Glackens Memorial Exhibition: Paintings, to Jan 
Wildenstein, 19 E. 64.. David-Weill Collection: Drawings, to Dec. 31 


Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57. 
Macbeth, 11 E. 57 
Matisse, 51 E. 57 
Mayer, 41 E. 57 
McDonald, 665 Fifth... 
Mercury, 4 E. 8. 
Metropolitan Museum 
Midtown, 605 Madison 
Milch, 108 W. 57 
Montross, 785 Fifth 
Morgan, 37 W. 57. 
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CONSTANT ¢ BURLIUK « FOSHKO 
ARCHIPENKO ° CRAWFORD 
GRAHAM « GASPARO e CH. GROSS 
W. GREGORY * EILSHEMIUS 
HOGUE e¢ McCRADY e MARIL 


NOGUCHI e ROSENFELD « SOYER 
H. WESTON and others 


BOYER eev'von 
NEW YORK 


JULIUS LOWY 


[INC.] 


High Grade 
Picture Frames 


Antiques & Reproductions 





RESTORING—REGILDING 
RELINING 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York 





MERCURY 


GALLERIES 
4 EAST EIGHTH STREET, N. Y. 


OILS © SCULPTURE 
WATER COLORS 


FIVE vo FIFTY 


DOLLAR S 








DON AL D 


CAMPBELL 
WALKER 


108 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 





PAINTINGS 


A. de Groot 


THROUGH DECEMBER 24 


MIDTOWN 


A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
5 Madison Ave. (Bet. 57 & 58 Sts.), N.Y. 











KKK KKKEKKKKK A merica’s first 
All-American Art Gallery ... devoted 
since 1892 solely to the work of native 
artists of note and promise. A unique 
service to collectors, whose inquiries 
are invited. 


MACBETH GALLERY 
ll E. 57th St.. New York 





BUTLER GALLERIES 
Water Colors of Children 
by RUTH MORTERUD 


D. B. BUTLER & CO., Inc. 
126 East 57th St., East of Park Ave. 
Telephone PLaza 3-0624 New York 





Episodes in the Life of Christ 
PAINTINGS BY 


JEAN DECKER 


Georgette Passedoit Gallery 
1216, 37 St. N.Y. Dec. 19 thru 31 


KROLL e BRUCE e¢ STERNE 
SPEIGHT « ETNIER e LAUFMAN 
| | SHEETS e L. BLANCH e WHORF 


PHILIPP «© SIMKHOVITCH & others. 


M | Cw H 108 West 7 Se..N. Y 














L.Atavoine & Co. 


Interior Decorations 


Furniture, Tapestries 


Objets dart 


712 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 
42 AVENUE KLEBER 


Paris 





PARISH-| 
WATSON 


& Co., Inc. 


WORKS 
OF ART 


44 East 57th Street 
New York 






















STONER 
GS EVANS 


LIMITED 










The Finest 
Old English 
and Continental 
Porcelain & Pottery 





| 3 KING ST., ST. JAMES’S | 
LONDON, S.W.1 
} Cables: ““Talofa, Piccy, London” 


EDWARDS & SONS 
(of Regent Street) LTD. 
Established 1853 


Visitors to London are 
invited to call and see 
the old Georgian house, 
once the home of Wil- 
liam Blake, which we 
have now taken at I7 
South Molton Street. 
Here we are offering 
fine pieces of old 
English furniture at 
prices which insure a 
quick turnover and 
a constantly changing 
selection. Enquiries 
by mail will receive 
our prompt attention. 


17 SOUTH MOLTON ST., W. 1 | 


Telephone: Mayfair 7048 


Cables: Edwardsons, London 
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} Decorate ve 


OBJECT OF THE WEEK 





COURTESY OF CECIL DAVIS, LONDON 


\ 
Cin pair of early Irish glass candelabra is of 
Adam design. Made between 1780 and 1790, 
these were used as mantel sets and were ex- 
tremely popular in this country as well as in 
England. No drawing room was considered com- 
plete without a set of lustres, as they were called; 
and for state occasions wax candles were burned 
in them, instead of bayberry dips, which were not 
thought choice enough. These, with their pendant 
festoon ornaments at front and back, are rare in 
design and extremely brilliant when lighted. The 
beauty of glass for lighting effects has been known 
for centuries, and though occasionally a fad for 
another medium comes up, it does not last long. 
The study of prisms alone is fascinating, for the 
variety of them is immense. They may be in one, 
two or three sections; they may be cut, pressed, 
square at the bottom or pointed, and no matter 
what form they take they are ornamental. It is 
claimed that Waterford alone made pear-shaped 
drops, but this is not easily substantiated. It is 
true, however, that the simple and elegant designs 
of Adam lent themselves best to chandeliers, wall 
lights and candelabra such as these. 


(: HURCHILLS 
Old Glas 


Egyptian 
Venetian 
Continental 
Old English & Irish 


for Collections or for Use 










| 
| 2nd Edition of our Catalogue with | 
| Supplement and 200 illustrations, $1.25, 
| Supplement and plates only 25 cents. 
| Catalogue of Exhibition 
“HISTORY IN GLASS” 
10/6. Illustrated 21/-. 


| Arthur Churchill, Ltd. 
| 34 High Street, Marylebone 
LONDON 















TONYING | 


& COMPANY, Inc. 


CHINESE 
ANTIQUES 


5 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 
SHANGHAI PEIPING 











LOEWI 


Period Rooms 
Old Furniture 
Early Textiles 












Antique Rugs 
ss 
PALAZZO NANI 
VENICE, ITALY 


San Trovaso 960 









PAINTINGS 


AND 


SCULPTURE 


BY 


OLD MASTERS 








Kunsthaus 


MALMEDE 


COLOGNE/Rh. 


33 Sachsenhausen 





Printed by WNU.. New York 








DUVEEN BROTHERS 


PAINTINGS 
TAPESTRIES 
PORCELAINS 
OBJETS d’ART 


NEW YORK 


WILDENSTEIN & COMPANY 


IN¢ 


Private Showing of 
FRENCH XVIII CENTURY 
DRAWINGS, PASTELS & WATERCOLORS 
trom the 


DAVID-WEILL COLLECTION 


19 EAST 64th STREET, NEW YORK 


147 New Bond Street, London, W.1 57 Rue La Boetie, Paris 

















EXHIBITION 
FROM 


GRECO »~ GOYA 


ILLUSTRATED SOUVENIR, Royal Quarto, 
with Seventy-four pages and Twenty-six Plates 
Price $1.50 post free 


> = ———— = Ee 
_ —_- a by bs 
_.. ~- J % 
i 2 —— 
From Goya’s ‘Disasters of War’ 
\ j 





IN AID OF 


THE BRITISH RED CROSS SOCIETY’S 
SPANISH RELIEF FUND 


TOMAS HARRIS Ltd. 
THE SPANISH ART GALLERY 


6, CHESTERFIELD GARDENS 


| 
December, 1938 LONDON, W. . Cables: Barmaster, London i 


